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The Carleton Faculty Study of 
Teacher Education 


By RALPH S. FJELSTAD 


Carleton College, Northfield, Minn 


T 
HROUGHOUT most ol her history, Carleton 


ve has playes in important role in the 


schools 


teachers for the 
World 


public 
War II, the 


Hore 


preparation ol 


kor many yeals prior QO 


college annually sent I Ol 


vraduates into the te y profession 


not unusual for 10° of the student body to 


methods 


World 


enrolled in a course on the history and 


of high-school teaching. During and after 


War II 


secondary 


however, the number of graduate 


kedly 


1954 


declined ma 
filth 


colleges In thre { 


ing education 


Thus, while about one of all the 


graduates of four-year nited 
States 


the Carleton 


entered teaching only five per cent ol 


seniors in that year had qualified 


themselves for certification as teachers and many 


ol these did not actually seek teaching positions 


alter graduation In 1954, le than two pel 


cent of Carleton students were taking a course 


in the methods of high-school teaching 
The disturbing fact in all this was that Carl 
like liberal 


conuiibuting fewer and lewe 


ton, many othe arts colleg was 


teache rs to econd 


ary education at the very time when more and 


1 «f 


! and during a 


better teachers were most needed 


wert 


hool 


period when great controvers raging ove! 


the aims and purposes of and the 


best preparation for flective teaching at the 


secondary level Faculty membe at Carleton 


began asking themselves whether the colleg 


really doing all that society might have 


to expect of it in presenting to 1 stud 


knowledge of the opportunities in the fiel 


teaching and in formulating a program for the 


improvement of teacher preparation Perhap 
the growing crisis in education required a new 
fresh 
in this area 
Dean Frank R 


area of teacher 


and look at the responsibility of ¢ 


believed that the whole 


Kill 


education 


needed review ana 


study by as many members of the faculty 


Former member of 
faculty idy on 


the ¢ 


Carleton 
chairman of irleton 


cation 
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1.1 
could be cncoul ved ) tic ! 


ect With thi 


participate itl 
in mind, he proposed a study 


liberal 


yned to stimulate a arts faculty as 


i | 
i whole to analyze the issues in teacher educa 


best possible 


ind to recommend thi 


I hie 


rel itionship between the 


tion pro 


Pam project thu recognized the logical 


decrease in prospective 


teachers at Carleton and the rising storm ol 


criticism ol public education. It called the con 


flict between the protessional educators and the 


Partisans ol the liberal its both bitter ind 


SOCICTY must continue to 


both 


es and because both prot 


destructive becau 


aw teachers trom liberal arts college 
, 


md teachet colles 


the same desire to supply te ichers of broad and 


liber il 


is involved at 


education. Important basic philosophy 


the heart of this conflict in the 


heated question of how much and what kind of 
ind ssional education a 


pecialization prole 


teacher needs 
I hie 
the kund tor 


1954 


study made possible by a grant trom 


Advancement of Education in 


ponsibility for carrying out 


| 
the program was entrusted to a planning com 
the humanities, the social 
and the natural sciences klvan 1 


kenglish Ralph S 


mittee re pres nting 


C1CTICE Kint 
ner assistant prolessor ol 


Fielstad, associat and 
Harvey | 
Lvle I 


mal psyche y, wa 


prolessor of government 


Stork botany, chairman 


protessor of 


ten msociate prote or ot ducation 


named faculty consultant 


ind Dean Ihe nied the idmini tration 


of the 
Paul 
Western 


Woodring professor of psychology, 

Washington Colle Ht bluse 
balk Sense About Our Se 
e as leader for the 

which 


from September until the Chri 


1954 Dr. Woodring wa 


ition ind 


} ] 
iuthol Oo! 


Lon 


cminal met weekly for two 


hou SIO) tina 


holidays in indeed 


most tortunate choice to issignment be 


his knowledge and interest in the prob 


long association with 


4 fave 


because ol his 


\ total of 


lem and 


teachers’ colleges ilty members 


19 





representing about 30% of the faculty and 15 
20 departments, attended all or nearly 


20 others 


ol Un. 


all of the 13 seminar sessions, while 


attended at least two sessions, as did several mem 
bers of the college administration. Local schoo! 
ofhicials were invited to attend and public school 
people trom neighboring communities came in 
from time to time Qutside consultants were 
brought in to present points-ol-view on teacher 
educauion or to provide needed information and 
handled the 


advice The Planning Committees 


mechanics of the seminar and prepared th 


Moen 


rotation as re 


topics for discussion from week to weck 


bers of the committee served in 


| 


cordcrs and jomed in a report summarizing tv 


work, findings, and recommendations of | the 


seminar, Dr. Woodring also prepared a report 
giving his reactions to the project and his sus 
gestions fo teacher education at 
I here 
ol the highlights of these reports.’ 

\ liberal 


standing of its role in the preparation ol achers 


HN proving 


Carleton is space here for only vera! 


arts faculty which seeks an under 


could not be expected to proceed very far in its 
study without becoming involved in discussions 
ol the aims and purposes of education and the 
controversies which are raging with respect to 
that the 

alleged 
Members 


agreed that most of these weaknesses are included 


them, It is not surprising, therefore, 


seminar gave much attention to the 


weaknesses of the public schools 


ol implied in the following charges frequently 


leveled against the schools 


1. Professional educators have taken over the 


privileges and responsibilities of policy-making from 


interested citizens and are running the schools as 


if they then 


were private Posse ssion 


Pragmatism is the dominant philosophy of 


modern educators and permeates all of modern edu 


cation 


§. Schools are engaging in many frivolous and un 


necessary activities which do not belong in the school 


and which hinder the teaching of fundamentals 


1. Education today tends toward the political left 
and this poses a threat to a proper appreciation of 
the American culture and heritage 
5. Modern 


learning basi 


children are behind their 


skills and do 


was obtained by 


pare nts mn 


not receive as good an 


their parents in the 


education as 
high school of a generation ago 

6. No standards of excellence are used or required 
in the schools; many high-school graduates have no 


more claim to a diploma than the fact that they 


? These reports have been published by Carleton College 


under the title of this article and are available upon 


request 
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have attended for a sufficient length of time 


i I he 
school because of an exaggerated 


for the retarded and ill-adjusted 


able student is neglected in the public 
and unwarranted 
olicitude 

3. There is general neglect in the public schools 
of the cultivation of the mind; this neglect has led 
to the development of anti-intellectualism in modern 
education 

In a broad sense, the controversy in education 


ecems to be carried on by those who believe in 
and try to prove the above charges and those 
defend the these 


of the 


who try to schools against 


charges lo 


familiarize the members 
seminar with these opposing views on education, 


Harry | 


Fuller, professor of botany, University of Illinois, 


the Planning Committee brought in 


a supporter of the charges noted above, and 


Willard 


chools in Minneapolis and Pasadena, now pro 


Goslin, formerly superintendent of 
fessor of education at George Péabody College 
lor Leacheis, a logical spokesman for the other 


ice While 


( parately 


discussion with each of these men 


indicated wider areas of agreement 


between them than would seem possible from 
their popular identification with the two sides 
of the controversy, each proved an effective advo 
Most 


participants, as might be expected, leaned toward 


ate of his own point of view of the 
agreement with many of the charges noted above 
It is interesting to discover, however, that several 
members were unsympathetic with Fuller's view 
and that many who came to defend it vigorously 
and-take of 
OPINLONMS and learning more about school prob 


lems \ 


heated discussions on 


moderated in the give sharing 


most significant outcome of the many 


the aims and purposes of 


secondary education was surely the fact that so 


seminar members, given the opportunity 


many 
to discuss public education and forced to defend 
then 


seek 


understanding and agre¢ 


their own charees against it, mellowed in 


criticism and were willing ultimately to 
common grounds of 
made the work 


ment This experience alone 


of the seminar extremely worth-while and com 
mends its trial to others 

Members would not generally agree that the 
ills of the public schools are the sole responsi 
bility of schools of education and the education 
ists. Oftentimes the public schools have ques 
tionable frills and unacademic encumbrances be 


The high 


school certainly has broader functions for more 


cause public pressures demand them 


people than was ever expected of it a generation 


ago. The curriculum of yesterday may not be 
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the best curriculum for the many students who 


remain in school primarily because of compul 


sory attendance laws and the virtual indispensa 
bility of a high-school diploma. Schools are not 


crowded and their financial resources limited 


because colleges of education and the education 


ists have plotted to make them this wa‘ A 


genuine understanding of what the school ts 


and what it can or ought to be in this genera 


tion is impossible without an appreciation o 


the many new demands that socicty is making 


upon it. To ignore all this is to take an ostrich 


like attitude on problems that require more 


realistic, hardheaded, and constructive thinkine 


As was to be expected, perhaps, the seminat 
said more things more explicitly about the short 


comings of the modern secondary school than 


about what ought to be done and, more specil 
ically, what Carleton—and, by extension, other 
independent liberal arts colleges—can and should 


There 


disposition by any member to deny the respons! 


do about the problem was, however, no 


bility each bore as an individual citizen, tax 


payer, and parent In a range of that 


both 


sympathy with modern educational theory, ther 


Opinion 


included relative hostility to and relative 


was common concern over the widespread sense 


of confusion about the of education 


"The S¢ 


the essential 


proper aim 
aims seem to afford no clear lines between 


and the nonessential in courses 


taught or activities allowed. Vague means follow 


logically from vague ends. In such an atmo 


phere, mere employability as an end secms to 


have the virtue of clarity as well as the promise 


I 


of security to recommend it. The result is, how 


ever, that immediately practical courses enjoy 


considerable prestige and gain readicr 


liber il 


than his incom 


support 
than others based on the 


that a 


more concept 


man is something more 


Liberal arts faculties should assume a. more 


active intellectual leadership to make the publi 


aware that manv trends in modern high-school 


ba ed 


which accept an inadequate view of the dignit 


education are ultimately on assumption 


of man. 


ume a larger 
There 


CvVel 


Should the liberal arts college as 


role in determining public-school policy? 
hould, 


lib ral 


reason to believe that it 
did 
arts colleges provided almost all of the teachers 


Many of these 


have 


is vor rc 


as it once There was a time when 


for secondary schools college 


including Carleton, been willing 
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render this task to others. The vacuum created 
has been filled by teachers’ colleges and depart 
ments of education in large universities and thei 
products have become the spokesmen tot the 
Many 


even 


proper aims and purposes of education 


liberal arts colleges have not been willing 


to appear before governniental agencies which 
set the patterns ol publi education, either to 
object to practices which they; condemn or to 


assist in devising better ones. For example, 


Minnesota has an Advisory Commission which 


assists the Commissioner of Education in setting 
certification. Lach teachei 


standards for teacher 


training institution can have one 


Some 


representative 
on this commussion liberal arts colleges 
Carleton not excepted, have sometimes failed to 
send any representative or, when they have, have 
sent someone from their education departmne rts 
lo neglect making thew voices heard where de 


made in one of the | 


cisions are MOSL-CYILICI ZC 
shirking of 
This is 
an indifference bordering upon irresponsibility 

Mor 


between high 


ireas ol public education 1s serious 


an opportunity by liberal arts colleges 
evid I ol neglect 1S the lack ot contact 


chool and college faculties, the 
responsib lity for which must be charged prin 


Many 


teachers apparently feel that closer relation hips 


cipally to the latter group high school 
with then counterparts in colleges would help 


They feel 


something of value 


them in setting standards also that 


they can contribute 
field of 


difhidence 


partie ul 
They 


about approat hing college 


larly in the 
fee] 


teachers, at least 


tea he I preparation 


Sore 
those 


who teach subject-matter 


courses. However, their contact with people in 


the field of professional education is fairly con 
ind this fact ma 


stant vo far to explain the 


paradoxical swing of public education away 
from the principles espoused in liberal arts col 
leges during a period in which the majority of 


colleges A 


itistactory relations with 


teacher were train just uch 


move to establish more 


high-school teachers at Carleton is embodied 


in the seminar vote to recommend a committee 


on teacher education as a rewular standing com 


mittee of the tacults Among its stated objectives 


is the establishment of liaison between the Carle 


ton teachine taff ind classroom teachers in 


econdary schools 





Ihe most obvious line of action open to the 
liberal arts college is to assist in alleviating the 
present teacher shortage by preparing more ol 


its students for such a career. ‘The seminar ex 


hibited a temperate attitude toward the matter 
of Carleton’s turning out more teachers; it was 
recognized that something more honest than a 


direct recruitment campaign would be wiser. 


Information from various sources indicated that 
many students did not seriously consider a caree) 
in high-school teaching because of a feeling that 


the rewards in income and social status were not 


sufficiently attractive. ‘The group felt that fu 


ther improvement of the teacher's position in 


both these respects was desirable and properly 


a serious concern olf anyone interested in im 


proving the state of public education, Students 


should have information about the teaching 


profession available to them and should be en 
couraged to consider this vocation seriously, as 
well as 
The 

that 


others. 
eminar was almost unanimous in its feel 


ing the situation in secondary education 
would be improved by the infusion of teachers 
who represented the product of liberal education 
at its best~people of broad vision, wide intelli 
gence, and imagination, ‘The group heard with 


considerable satisfaction of the increasing in 
terest among high-school students in Latin and 
the modern languages, which has created teacher 
shortages greater than those with which schools 
of professional education can cope. ‘The moment 
is propitious and seems to require little more 
of us than a really active faith in the principles 


we prok SS 


The Carleton Faculty Study of Teacher 


Education: Report of the Visiting Consultant 


By PAUL WOODRING 


Western Washington College of Education, Bellingham 


ry. 

: HE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE has always been, and 
chief 
Within 


high-school] 


remains today, the source ol supply ol 


secondary teachers recent years, about 


10% of all 


United States have been graduates of independ 


new teachers in the 
ent and parochial liberal arts colleges and many 
been graduates of liberal arts college 
20% ol 


more have 


within universities. By contrast, only 


new secondary teachers are graduates of the 


separate teachers’ colleges 


It is obvious that the liberal arts college ts 


in a better position than any other institution 


to bring about improvement in the education 
of high-school teachers if it should choose to do 
so. It seems clear, too, that, if something is wrong 
with the present high schools and with the edu 
cation of the teachers in those schools, the 


liberal 


of the responsibility, 


arts colleges must accept a large part 
Carleton is by no means a typical liberal arts 


college it is representative, rather, of that 
dwindling group of colleges which have held fast 
to the best liberal arts tradition and which have 
successfully resisted the trends toward diversifi 


cation, early vocationalism, and adaptation of 


22 


the curriculum to students of limited ability. 
With an able faculty, operating under an ad 

ministration which provides it with both leader 

ship and freedom, Carleton has continued to 


place the emphasis upon quality \cademi 


standards are high and consistently maintained; 


tudents are carefully selected on the basis of 


intelligence, scholarship, character, and motiva 


tion, But Carleton offers a rich program and the 


typical graduate is a mature and well-rounded 


individual with the personal characteristics 


needed in a good teacher 


Yet, 1! is an unhappy fact that, while many 


liberal arts colleges have continued to produce 
many secondary school teachers, colleges «such 
as Carleton have not, in recent years, produced 


This 


a reflection, in part, of the current status of the 


their fair share unfortunate situation ts 
profession of public-school teaching in America 
and of the college’s concept of its own mission 


Phe 


be “successful” and, in their judgment of what 


stronger colleges want their graduates to 


constitutes success, are more closely in harmony 


with the materialistic judgments implied in our 


national folkways than they would be willing 
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to admit. They are proud of alumni who aré 


“W ho's W ho,” 


guished lawyers, business men, or scholars, and 


listed in who became distin 


some take pride in the high average income of 
They take 


becomes a 


their graduates less pride in the 


graduate who high-school teacher, 


howeve1 outstanding, for such a graduate rarely 


attains more than local recognition and _ his 


salary has a devastating effect upon the statistics 


of the “average income of the class of 1950.” 


But the most important reason for the neglect 


ol teacher education in the better liberal arts 


colleges is the conflict which has developed in 


recent decades between what may be vaguely 


called “the 


and the point of view of pi yfessional educators 


liberal arts college point of view’ 


The present requirements for teacher certifica 


tion reflect the point ol view of the educators, 


and these requirements are considered by many 


wcademic people to be inconsistent with th 


legitimate aims of the liberal arts college. For 


this reason, the liberal arts colleges have been 


reluctant to offe1 professional courses in educa 


tion or to take the lead in the improvement ol 


such courses that are taught 


The reluctance to oflet prolessional COUYSES 


is based upon the conviction that teaching 1s 


an art rather than a science and that the art 


of teaching either cannot be taught or is not 


taught ceflectively in courses in education. ‘lhe 


prolessional educators, in contrast, are convinced 


that some professional courses are essential in the 


preparation of t wher 


This 


sophically different views of the nature of man 


disagreement rests im part upon philo 


and the nature of the learning proces But at 


least a part of the disagreement has grown out 
of a failure of communication and this part can 
be eliminated when each group comes t 


Many 


misinformed regarding the 


under 


stand the othe people in liberal art 


colleges have been 


true nature of courses in education; many te 1 


ers’ college people have held a distorted 


of what a good liberal arts college 
to accomplish 


The faculty minar, which was an important 


part of the Carleton Study, was an effort to re 
establish communication and to clear away the 
was vigorous and widely 


ably 


has been made 


contusion. Discussion 


divergent points of view were presented 


Every criticism that ever of con 


temporary trends in teacher education came out 
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it some time during the three-month period, 


but the discussion was carried out on a high in 
tellectual plane and never descended to a pet 


onal level, even though the topics cliscussed 


were the same ones which have led to acrimony 


on other campuses 
\s the discussions continued, many contusions 


ind muisunderstandings were eliminated = and, 


near the end of the series, tentative agreements 


began to emerge It appeared that the great 


majority of those attending the seminar were 


illing to agree on a statement of principles 


1. kvery teacher ought to be a liberally educated 


individual. His formal liberal education should not 
be less than that represented by an A.B. degree from 
i good liberal irt college 

held in high school 


knowledge ol 


This should constitute 


: I , ol at i¢ demu 


hould prcosse i broad ind scholarly 


the area which he is to teach 


not less, and probabl more, tl in undergraduate 


Major 
should have some minimum back 


5. Every teacher 


ional education in’ addition to his 
ind hi 
hus w ) the 


ind agreement was not 


round in role 


I 
liberal education mayor te ld of specialization 


most vigorously debated area 


unanimous, It was agreed 


that education courses need to be overhauled to avoid 


duplication and trivia. We did not agree on the 
terms ol 


liberal 


reached on the 


mount of the professional minimum in 


semester hours, but it is srenificant that in a 


its faculty semunar 
following 
i I he 


tunity to clarify 


prospective teacher should have an oppor 


his own educational philosophy he 


hould vive careful thought to the meaning, purposes 


ind problem ot universal public education 


ciples of Education 
hy The teacher 


that psve 


hould have the best understanding 


hologist v rl ol the nature of the 


earner and the | I ’ ‘ bducational Psy 


tion to 


nethod ! curneculum 


materia I it} 


organization but this ho introductory rather 


than exhaust wv omuch knowledge is best 


gained on the job 
d. There 
tice teaching ti or 


knowledge 


should be unimum period of prac 


upervised internship 


during which quired under a, b 


ind ¢ ibove ipplied in the teaching situation 
| 


e. Beyond this essential minimum, professional 


course hould not be allowed to woroliferate at the 


expense of the liberal studies. Some, including the 


writer, believed that the above prote sional courses 


particularly aand / propert taught, can contribute 


notably to the tudent liberal education 


1. It was felt that Carleton should limit itself to 


vears of instruction and that the student should 


ready to begin teaching at the end of four years 
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But, if the student is to take a fifth year at another 
institution, the five years should be planned as a unit 
work 15 


to avoid duplication. It the protessional 


included as a undergraduate 
the fifth year 
rather than 

) I he 
college is best 


English 


Science the 


part of the program 


consist largely of academic 


should 


proke sional Courses 


academic areas for which the liberal arts 


qualified to prepare teachers are 


foreign languages, mathematics, the natural 


social sciences (including history), and 


music 4 college such as Carleton cannot prepare 


teachers for vocational fields or specialists in such 
ficlds as guidance without departing from its t1 ici 


tions as a college of liberal arts 


Ihe new faculty committee on teacher educa 
tion, mentioned in Fyelstad’s paper, has accepted 
the responsibility for planning a program which 


will I his 


mittee will be responsible, also, fon co-ordination 


incorporate these agreements com 


among subjectematter departments in the ap 


proach to teacher education, liaison between the 
rtment of education and other department 


liaison between the Carleton faculty and class 


room teachers in high schools, informing student 
of opportunities in teaching, and promoting a 


veneral recognition of the fact that secondary 


school teaching is a worth-while career in which 


Carleton graduates can make valuable contri 


butions 
At first 


app i) to be 


glance, the Carleton plan may not 
from that 
liberal 


this 


drastically different 


which has long been available in many 


arts colleges. The important difference is 
In many colleges the professional courses in edu 
are offered reluctantly and more with an 


legal 


needs of 


cation 
than to the 
The 


few pP olessional courses in education are pate! ed 


eye to requirements proles 


sional teachers result is that a 


on to a program which eften is designed more 


in terms of the needs of pre medical, pre-engi 


neermyg, OY pre-era luate instruction that in terms 


ol either liberal or teacher education. Under 


the new plan at Carleton, the entire program fon 


teachers will be planned by a committee repre 


senting many departments which will think in 


terms of the potential teacher as a scholar, as 


a teacher, and as a liberally educated citizen 


One result should be far better integration of 


liberal and professional education 
Ihe Carleton plan provides the required pro 


fessional courses during the junior and. senior 
vears so that the graduate may be employed at 
full salary immediately upon his graduation. In 


many of the new experimental plans for teacher 
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education, the work 


fifth 


entrance into his profession and adds materially 


professional is provided 


during a year which delays the student’s 


to its cost 
The results of the study will not be fully ap 
parent for many years and it never will be possi 


what the results 


ble to say with certainty exactly 
have 


equences may be a subtle and gradual change 


been, for one of the most important con 


in the climate of opinion within the college to 


ward teacher education. But, if such a change 


does occur, it should ultimately be reflected in 


the number of teachers produced by the colleg 
ind by the increased competence of these 
teachers. 

Some immediate results were apparent: 
fall of 1954 deal 


of faculty discussion of the problems of secondary 


|. During the there was a great 


ducation and of teacher 


than 


education, probably far 


more is usual at Carleton. This discussion was 


not limited to the seminar, but continued in_ the 


faculty lounge and in faculty homes 


2 Faculty members became more familiar with the 


contemporary high school and its problems. As a 
result of conferences with high-school teachers, some 
of whom were Carleton graduates, they gained a more 
ympathetic appreciation of the difficulties confront 


ing the high-school teacher of the 


$. As 


faculty 


present day 

a result of the stimulus provided by the 
interested 
Dhis 


number 


discussions, more students became 


in high-school teaching as a possible career 


reflected in a marked increase in the 

students enrolled in education courses and in the 
ict that at the time of the careers conferences about 
100 students out of 850 attended a discussion of high 


teaching as 


In the 


study, 


chool a protession 


winter of 1955-56, one year after the 
the director of placement reported that 
the number of Carleton graduates prepared to 
teach, which had 1953 
1954 19 in 


[his represents an increase of over 200% in two 


been Il in ind 10 in 


was 1955 and would be 32 in 1956. 


years. If other liberal arts colleges which, like 


Carleton, have not been preparing many teachers 


lor the public schools could show a similar in 


crease. the teacher shortage would be ended in 


short order. 
This consultant feels that the Carleton study 


worth the ind 
Such 


on other campuses if 


was well time, energy, money 


involved studies should prove profitable 


|. The administration is concerned about the prob 


lems of teacher education and will give the necessary 


support to the study 


2. There is a nucleus of faculty members other 
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than professors of education who are interested in 


need not be 


] his 


exist. It 


these problems nucleus large, 


but it must is not necessary that any mem 


bers of the faculty be sympathetic with contemporary 
trends in education, but it is necessary that some 
be aware of the problems and willing to look for 


solutions 
RB. A 


the public schools and with the problems of teachen 


consultant is available who is familiar with 


education and who is sympathetic with the aims of 


the liberal arts college 


4. Funds are available 


members of a faculty com 


ol 
to the 


a. To tree planning 


mittee from a part their teaching load so that 


they can time study 


b lo 


schools or to bring in publicschool teachers and ad 


pive 


enable faculty members to visit public 


ministrators for consultation 


c. To provide a stipend for the visiting consultant 


so that he can devote full time to the project 


Given these conditions, a series of such studies 


can do much to resolve the major conflicts in 


teacher education and eventually the results may 
be felt in teachers’ colleges, as well as in colleges 
of liberal arts. Such studies are needed even more 
in universities than in small colleges, for it is 
in the large universities that the schism between 
the various departments and the department of 
education is greatest and where, as a result, the 


student is most often torn, troubled and 


fused by 
faculty. If 


protession ol teachine will appeal much more 


the differences existing within the 


these differences can be resolved, the 


attractive to college students than it does today 


The Place of the Humanities in 
Teacher Education 
By ALVIN C. EURICH 


Vice-President 


and Director 


Fund for the Advancement of Education 


No rHINKING PERSON would re 


ities 4S UNiIMportant in teacher education 


human 
Lhe 


and by 


gard the 
questions are primarily how much, how, 
whom? 

How simple and satisfying it we 
could approach these que stions in absolutes. On 
the question of how much, we could say, for 


all 


following 


example, that prospective teachers should 


humanities then 
The 
English literature, philosophy 
French 


have the courses in 


basic preparation humanities, American 


literature, musi¢ 
art, and two years of German, Spanish 
Latin 

Although 


it typifies 


the 


oO! 
ay 


colleve 


this list may longer than usual 


liberal-arts requirements in 


humanities. Teachers’ colleges, by and large 


list From a 


yuld 


humanities less 


would require a much shorte 


ition then say that 


think 


the education of teachers than liberal 


surlac obser one ( 


teachers’ colleges the im 
portant i! 
arts colleve 

We 
toward which we 


ele 


might ; avree that with automation 


secm predestined in an age of 


fissionable ments, far greater emphasi should 
Addres 

Schoo! Adn 

Classroom T. 


social n 
Der 


1956 


irtment 
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he 


We 


about 


might argue 


the 


be placed on ¢ humanities 


at length, as faculties do, relative 


another course 


Oy 


merits ol 


Wor ld 


tending some 


adding possibly in 


Literature might 


ol 


we dalvue ioTt Cx 


the courses from one semester 


credit hours to two semesters 
I have 


the 


or five 


Without meaning to be cynical, to 


appre 
ed 


ollege 


come 


such ich to 


All 


jure ments in 


regard an problem as 


sterile we to do is to compare the re 


realize the 


approa hy 


catalogue § to 


situation into which this has 


I he 


within ac 


ibsurd 


led us juggling of course credits, and 


hours demic circles is a political ex 


pedi nt: the strong political forces within a fae 


ulty usually come out on top with their fields of 


pecialization well represented in the require 


ments, Seldom, if ever, does such juggling add up 


to a balanced education. ‘The requirements $0 
ss what | 


arrived at never really expre expected 


tudent as 


It would he 


suvcvest 


of the an end result of the process 


presumptuous indeed for me even 


to an answer on the question of how 
included 


All we 


that 


humanities should be 


of 


ey plore 


much in a pro 


teacher education can do is to 


vrai 


promise to yield 


I 
ind enerey spent 


Corrie ipproache 


iter return for time than 


ire now using. In doing so, J assume 
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that all of us are eager for prospective teachers 


to have a well-balanced education. 


Ihe first 
or shall I say 


major issue on which many flares 


fiashes—of heat have been gen 
erated in recent years without in the least pull 
ing us out of the quagmire of intense emotional 
confusion is on the proper balance between pro 
fessional education and liberal or general edu 
cation, In planning oul programs ol professional 
education we have assumed that a prospective 
knows nothing about education until he 


failed to 


teache 


takes a course in it. Thus, we have 


recognize teaching and education as umigue in 


Unlike 


every other field, the person who enters teach 


comparison with every other profession. 


ing has lived with his profession day after day 


for 12 to 16 or more years 
Suppose, in the interest of making the point 
more concrete, a person had spent hive days a 
week for 12 to 16 years in a hospital We would 
regard as utterly absurd an assumption that at 
the end of that period he knew nothing about 
hospital practice. We would assume on the con 


had a 


to observe good and poo! practice and, given 


trary that he has very extensive chance 


iverage intelligence, that he has learned a great 


deal 


would bye 


the 
field 


With 16 years in a law office san 


true in law, or in any other 


But, fortunately, we need not stop with an 


students 
taking 


niversity, for 


have evidence that 


assumption Wi 
education without 


At Cornell t 


learn much about 


in the field 


example, a group ol liberal-arts college gradu 


ites, no one of whom had been exposed to a 


ingle course in professional education, were 


National 


score 


given the Teachers Examination 


Phen 


we for 


average was higher than the aver 


teachers’ college graduates 


the deficiencies of present 


Furthermore, 


becoming through 


othe Lhe 
its January, 1956, Quarterly Re port, pointed out 
taking math 


balance are also apparent 


Carney Corporation, in 


evidence 


that fewer and fewer students are 


ematics in high school and that even those with 


high scholastic aptitude are mathematically in 


competent, As a partial explanation, the re 


port indicates that 


ilthough all states require education courses for 


econdary mathematics teachers, a third of the states 


no mathematics for certification of math 


Ac the 
In the majority of instances a prospective ele 


require 
teachers clementary level the situation is even 


worse 
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mentary school teacher can enter a teachers’ college 


without any credits in secondary school math. In 


most states, a teacher can be certified to teach ele 


mentary school math without any work in math at the 


college level 


Such results suggest that another approach is 


needed. If we were first to determine what in 


the field of professional education is desirable 
lor a teacher to be effective, we might then set 
out to ascertain the extent to which the desirable 
has been acq 


over a period of years 


uired by living with the profession 
The task of professional 
education would then be to fill in the gap be 
tween the desirable and that already acquired. 
[his procedure would be essentially the same as 
that long advocated by professional! educators in 
take 


ideration the developmental levels of pupils in 


urging prospective teachers to into con 


their classes. If this process were generally ap 
plied we might have an opportunity to achieve a 
better balance between the professional and the 
general education of the teacher 


We 


the humanities and at the same time deve lop a 


prospective 
might, then, provide greater emphasis for 


higher deeree of mathematics 


Ihe 


we assemble a 


compe tence in 


second issue relates to the way in which 


program of liberal or general 


education and the number olf parts or pieces of 


the humanities that we include. ‘There is a con 


stant need for curriculum reorganization. In 


uggling courses and credits, however, 


could we not achieve a real balance by determin 


ing the basic or major ideas that have evolved 


with our ever-emerging civilization which we 


belreve a prospective teacher should thoroughly 


understand? Such ideas as freedom, law, demo 


racy, love, beauty, custom or convention, honor, 


desire, and eternity are all basic in the lives of 


every human being. They are ideas that are so 


important, so significant, so all-pervasive, they 


cut across various fields of discipline. If, in our 


preparation of teachers, we emphasized an under 
standing of these ideas and, in the process, drew 


upon many fields of knowledge, we could be 


more sure than we are today with our frag 


mented courses that we would achieve a balanced 
curriculum with the humanities receiving greater 
emphasis 

In developing an understanding of freedom, 
for example, we would draw upon the Bible and 
other great pieces of literature by such authors 


as Milton, Tolstoy, Locke, Bacon, Shakespeare; 
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we would draw upon political SCICTICE with such 
documents as the Declaration of Independence, 


the Constitution, the Bill of Rights; we would 


draw upon science and the arts and any othe 


fields that contribute to an understanding of 
could 


think 


caught 


freedom. Furthermore, in the process we 
deal with successive levels of maturity in 


We 


so frequently 


ing about freedom would not be 


as we are how, duplicating ele 


levels by treating the idea in 


fields 


mentary Same 


several different 


Of course, beyond the basic ideas we would 


have to include in our preparation of teachers 


the various skills as in communication 


Such a fresh approach might possibly lift our 


teacher preparation—or college education gen 


erally—to new levels of understanding and make 
it possible to save much instructor and student 
time. 


If the 


edu 


\ third basic issue relates to procedures 


humanities are to be important in teacher 


cation, they must be taught by superior and in 


spiring teachers, Even though we were to achieve 
a proper balance between professional and gen 


eral education, and economize through cur 


riculum reorganization with an emphasis on 


understanding major ideas, how can we, in the 


face of the critical teacher shortage, provide our 


prospective tea hers with 


If we 


yLI pe rior instruction? 


insist upon mamtamming oul pre sent ratio 


of one teacher tor every 1% college students, we 


ext 15 vears two and one-half 


college 


will need in the 


times the number of teachers we 


now 


REPORT 


have. High quality with such numbers is ob 
Our alternative is to 
make 
inspiring 


l his 


means, in addition to curriculum reorganization, 


viously impossible only 


utilize every possible means at hand to 


ivailable our most competent and 


teachers to the largest number of students 


full use of motion pictures, visual and auditory 


and television, both and closed cu 


We have 
at teacher in the 


Van 


students 


aids, op I 


at hand the means for making a 


Mark 


many 


humanities, such as 


Doren, for example ivailable to 


Lhis does not mean that any aspect 


important conditions tor 


ed be 


to optimum learning 


eliminated; it means merely utilizing 


all resources tor learning as we have learned to 


use Do rks 


Exciting and thrilling opportunities for a 


better balance in the education ot teachers and 


the humanities lie 


ske t¢ hed 
proke 


for further emphasis on 


I have 


that we 


merely some new 


ipproaches base sional education 


upon the understanding required through ob 


servations: that we concentrate in liberal educa 


tion and especially in the humanities upon 


developing maturity in thinking about the great 
have contributed to the evolution of 


make 


ivailable to 


ideas that 


our civilization; and that we our most 


gifted and inspiring teachers the 
through the use ol 


hy ina 


through these ap 


largest number of students 
every possible means now at 


Phere IS a 


proag hes the 


chanee that 


teachers might ac 


lifted 


education of 


quire dimensions and be above en 


new 


trenched practices that perpetuate mediocrity 


Recent Developments in Soviet Education 


By LEONA W. EISELE 


Mass 


Wheotor 


M UCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN about the ever greater 
quantity of scientists, engineers, and technicians 
being trained in the Soviet Union. A’ scientifi 
front 

last-West 


sight of 


war seems to rage on the educational 


tJecause we think in terms of an 


political-technical race, we lose other 
important causes for change in the Russian edu 


The 


periencing a press on its 


cational system. Soviet Union, too, is ex 


higher educational 


July 21, 1956 


Co! ege 


Norton, 


‘ 


facilities and, at the same time, something of 


a pinch in its sermui-skilled manpower resources 
Until task of 


secondary prepare 


recently, the basic the Soviet 
students for 


task will 


chool Wa to 


college In the immediate future the 


Hpe to Improve the quality ol college preparatory 


work and to train young men and women for 


work in less technical jobs in industry and 


agriculture 
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[he 19th Congress of the Communist Party 


of the U.S.S.R. decreed that compulsory educa 
tion was to be extended from the seventh 
thiough the 10th grade—through the secondary 
level—and that 


more polyt chnical instruction 


was to be introduced into the curriculum. 

With the extension of compulsory education 
to the age ol ys when a young person 1s apt 
cnough in many phases of development to engage 
in productive activity, and with still greater 
emphasis on technical training, a significant 
number of secondary school graduates will be 
directed into jobs immediately, ‘This will relieve 
the manpower shortages in industry and agricul 
ture and, at the same time, case pressures on 
higher educational institutions 

Under the new plan, described in the July, 
(Public 
-ducation, monthly educational journal of the 
Russian 


students will get a systematic theoretical know] 


1955. issue of Narodnoe Obrazovanie 


Soviet Federated Socialist Republic), 


edge of basic sciences, practical training, and 
good work habits. 

Theory will be supplemented with handwork 
in grades one through four; with work in school 
workshops in grades five through seven; and 
with work in machine shops, on farms, and in 
industry in grades eight through 10. In grades 
four through nine, six days will be devoted to 
industrial field trips in addition to the regula 
school year 


six-day 3%-week 


Fable | shows the specific curriculum changes 


proposed, The amount of time given to the 


humanities is decreased by 5.5%, whereas the 


number of hours given to science, mathematics, 
practical and physical training is increased by 
that amount in the total picture of the elemen 


tary and secondary systems. 


I his increase is most obvious on the secondary 


taken from the human 
added to the 


Almost 


level where all the time 


ities program (6.8%) has been 


mathematics-science-technology program 


all of this additional time is allocated for tech 


nological training, although physics and chem 


istry will also receive greater emphasis ms a 


background for practical training 


theoretical 
Thus, the aim of the new educational plan is 
to train students in the practical application, 
of knowledge. 

On the elementary level, almost three filths 
of the deduction fram general subjects (4.9%) 


mathematics-science 


has been added to the pro 


grams and the remainder to singing, drawing, 


and physical education. 


The realization of a plan is not simultaneous 


with its announcement, as is clear from the 
development of the Soviet educational system 
In 1930, the decrec 


ing the objective of free and compulsory educa 


to date was issued announ 


tion from the age of seven for four years in 


rural areas and for seven years in urban areas 
Not until 1949 was compulsory education ex 
tended to seven years in rural areas 


Whether the seven-year system 


is now entirely compulsory or even 


compulsory 


universal 


Hours per week allocated to each subject in the present and proposed Soviet elenenta y and secondary curricu'a 








I i 
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is open to question. However, such progress 


has been made toward that goal that it has 


seemed reasonable and expedient nd 


the 


curriculum 


to ext 


compulsory education through secondary 


school system with the changes 


indicated 
The 20th Coneress olf 
held 


abolishing fees for 


the Communist Party 


in February, 1956, has issued a directive 


secondary education. (ees 


have been charged since 1940.) This is an im 


EVENTS 


portant step toward realization of the goal of 


education by 1960 


be 


nearly universal secondary 


Many 


doubte dly, 


built. Un 
be 
full 


If earlier patterns are followed, then 


new schools must also 


modifications in the plan will 


necessary Years will pass before it is in 


ope ration 
the 


the first evidences of change will be seen 


Soviet 


in 


Russian Federated Socialist Republic 


in metropolitan areas and then in rural regions 


is facilities and personnel are made availabl 


Medical Education and the Critical 
Shortage of Physicians 


ryg.\ 
| HOSE WHO ARE-ALERT to the current problems 
the I 


of the te; el 


of education in nited States must be fully 


I he 


other 


convinced shortage constant 


ol 
pe ople 


Cal paign in the press and in media 


communication has he Ip a 


keep many 
informed of the lack of properly qualified teach 


ers. The public also has been made alarmingly 


aware olf the shortage of engineers and scientists, 


and no doubt many are familiar with the fact 


that we are not producing nurses and secretaries 
in sufficient numbers 


Th 


rlhous 


situation in medical education is also s¢ 
May & 


member 


delivered 
Maurillo, M.D., 
New York 


Soctety 


to judge from the address 
Dominick | 
the Board of Regents of State, to 
New York State Medical Dr. Mau 


rillo reminded his professional audience that all 


1956, by 
of 
the 


American medical schools last year granted de 


vrees to fewer than 7,000 students. with the hos 


to absorb 7,000 


\s quoted in the New York Times 
that 


interns 
Maurillo 


idministrators 


iore 


Lt 


pitals being able 


revealed SOTTC Ol 


hospital 
their representatives travel to Europe and Asiatic 

ol 
doc 
ol 
same duties 


Ot 


was his estimate that one fifth of 


for the 
I he ( 


JASIS with 


countries to invite doctors purpose 


interning in thew hospitals foreign 


tors work on an equal | graduates 


our medical colleges, carry out the 


and have the same responsibilities consid 
erable interest 
the 25,000 practicing physicians in New York 
State 


foreign 


have received their medical training 


third 


in 
the 
general practitioners have been educated abroad. 


universities and that one of 


July 21, 1956 


nt Maurillo then called attention to the 


it least 2,000 American students enroll 


medical education in foreign universities be 


are not admitted to American institu 


tions for one reason or another. His solution to 


the very critical” shortas 


fold 


ol physicians is two 


to encourage more Americans to study medi 


cine in this country and to give the rising num 


ber of foreign physicians the right to take state 
for license to medicine 
York State’ 

Maurillo, i 
P 


cedures to admit foreign a 


eCxaminatlons 
New 
Dr 


prac Lice 


Kducation Law, according to 
ihe ad ol all states in cle Visifig pro 
octors to practice 


Maurillo feel 


recommends the 


So strong does Di ibout the 


doctor shortage that he creation 
of a Congressional commission of qualified med 
ical experts to study the problem in a compre 
realist unbiased” 


He 


nee ae d 


hensive, unhampered and 
substantial grant of 


ot 


manne! believes that a 


funds” 4 for an. investigation this 


sort 
will 


ibout 


\ Congressional surves surely disclose 


many significant detail selective admis 


sion policies to medical colleges. Caretul observ 


ers of the American educational scene however, 


have long been familiar with the fact that a num 
ber ot medical schools have adopted discrimina 
tory practices with respect to limiting the enroll 
ments of students of various ethnic origins, such 
as the Italian, and of certain religious beliefs, 
New 


York several years ago verified the existence of 


the had 


such as the Jewish. A state-wide survey 


in 


discrimination which hitherto been 
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whispered about It is reasonably certain tha 


racial, religious, and ethnic discrimination in 
different parts of the country is at least partially 
responsible for the migration of many qualified 
Americans to toreign medical schools 

In these days of critical shortages, if for no oth 
er reason, the medical schools should try to learn 
how to be scientifically objective in choosing 
students, even without benefit of a Congression 


al mivestigation Discriminatory selection on non 


bases is an extravagance which this na 


ill afford, a 


should be no sanction. The 


acade Tile 


tion can form of bigotry to which 


there principle and 


practices of democracy are as essential to the 


education of medical educators in the United 
States as is knowledge of medical economics o1 


W.W.B 
THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


1955, Pre 5 


materia medica 


IN HIS ANNUAL REPORT for Gaylord 
ariiwe 0 i 
PH ll of the I 


following 


niversity of Pennsylvania 


made the statement regarding the 
problems of teacher education 
look 


Americans who will be 


As we to the future, the impending tide o 


young in college in the next 
ten years and the quality of teaching that can be 
minds. American 


afforded them are foremost in our 


universities Cannot concern themselves only with the 
effects which the greatly increased number will have 
upon their own operations, They have a responsibil 


ity also to help in the effort of the elementary and 


secondary schools to meet the current problems 
created by an expanding student population, already 
lapping at the edges of the early high school grades 

All schools of education prepare young people to 
enter career, The leading ones 


upon teaching as a 


such as ours must also promote research which will 
serve useful purposes in secondary school education 
and must identify and uphold the ideals and value 
around which secondary school educators may rally 
Phe University has the opportunity either to shoulder 
this responsibility and grapple with the issues in 
volved, or to abdicate its function of leadership and 
drift behind the flow of events, Effective leadership 
will involve a degree of educational insight, practical 
understanding and judicial temper not easy to attain 
in this area 


The ability of 
to afford such leadership is limited by the current 


Pennsylvania and other universities 


absence of an allirmative regarding teacher 


Within 


criticism of teachers’ colleges and schools of education 


poli y 


education many universities there is acute 
because of their great emphasis on method and ad 
ministrative matters to the alleged detriment of sub 
ject-matter and of intellectual discipline and stand 
the teachers’ colleges and 


lack 
of sympathy, support and understanding on the part 


ards. On the other hand 


schools of education are often critical of the 


30 


of their colleagues in other university departments 


Untul these and similar issues are resolved, we shall 


ye doing all we can to help the elementary and 
schools. At 
Educational 


School o 


Pennsylvania we are studying 


Survey, the 


} ducation 


econdary 


is part of the training ol 


in our and in other 


departments of the University as a whole, with a 


iew toward a recommendation of policies and ob 


jectives together with the methods and organization 


that will effectuate them 


Several adjustments have already been made at the 


niversity in this important area of teacher 
for the 


pre pala 


tion I he program training ol secondary 


chool teachers has been reduced to four years, and 


he internship year for students in the elementary 


chool teaching course has been made optional. In 


iddition special programs have been instituted for 
the preparation of graduates of liberal arts colleges 


to teach in the secondary schools 


NEW TEACHERS FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Baluumore public 
Md.) will 


1956, an internship 


IN CO-OPERATION with the 


schools, Goucher College (Baltimore, 
inaugurate in September, 
program in elementary-school teaching supported 
by a tour-year $61,200 grant from the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. An “earn while 
you learn” feature of the plan will enable candi 
dates to acquire a master of education degree in} 
10 months while receiving 50% of a beginning 
teacher’s salary. Except for a similar plan at 


Harvard, the Baltimore program is believed to 


be the first of its kind in the country 

\ccording to John H. Fisher, superintendent, 
Baltimore public schools, this plan, “unlike so 
many of the new proposals for meeting the teach 
er shortage emphasizes quality rather than 
numbers. It underscores also the principle that 
preparation for a teaching career must include a 


sound liberal education supplemented by an 


equally sound professional program and a car¢ 


fully supervised period of internship 

Since September, 1953, Goucher has conducted 
under the same auspices a one-year graduate 
fellowship program in elementary-school teach 
ing. Under this plan, students undertook class 
work and student teaching simultaneously, as 
suming only partial responsibility for the public 
school grades to which they were assigned. 

Under the teaching internship arrangement of 
the new plan, students will assume full duties of 
a classroom teacher from February through June 
20. They will be paid a salary of $1,550 for the 


half-year’s teaching and will work with the aid of 
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specially s¢ lected, experi need teachers assigned 


by the city school system 


\ four-week presession in September and al 
intensive schedule of instruction during the first 
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The unique CREF variable annuity is based 
upon common stocks; it will pay more annuity 
dollars when common stock prices and earnings 
are high—usually, when the cost of living is 
high. The accompanying TIAA annuity pays a 
level number of dollars regardless of economic 
trends—giving greater purchasing power when 
the cost of living is low. This balanced system 
tends to hedge against both inflation and de- 
flation. 


Any employee of a college or university is 
eligible. Write for details; we employ no 
agents. 
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